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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

IN CHAHGE OF 

LAVINIA L. DOCK, R.N. 

ENGLISH LETTER 

The trip to London to give two months' volunteer service to Mrs. 
Pankhurst gave me the opportunity to read with close attention the Life 
of Florence Nightingale by Sir Edward T. Cook, a book which I had at 
first only been able to rush through in breathless haste. Perhaps many 
nurses will rejoice if they have time to read it once, and yet I do believe 
that on one reading alone one can hardly assimilate thoroughly this most 
fascinating presentation of a most remarkable life and a commanding 
personality. The style in which the Life is written is so delightful, its 
simplicity so united with dramatic power, that, sometimes, you feel as if 
you were watching a great drama on some classic stage, and its deep and 
delicate understanding and sympathy with Miss Nightingale's character, 
her problems, her destiny, are so winning, that I determined I would try 
to meet the author if possible, in London. I was, then, much gratified at 
being able to do this, though I realized afterwards, to my great chagrin, 
that, having gone in hopes of hearing Sir Edward Cook talk, I had done 
all the talking myself! But this gives fresh proof of the sympathetic 
nature of Miss Nightingale's biographer, though I also suspect partly 
a most potent and delicious brand of tea. It is impossible to think of a 
better choice of a biographer than Miss Nightingale's executors made, 
and for myself, I had rather expected that her Life might be written 
in a conventional way. Perhaps, however, the character of her great 
mass of written records would have made it difficult for anyone to have 
written academically, and actually, the biographer, having been chosen, 
was left wholly free to present Miss Nightingale as he saw her. 

As well as delicacy of perception of character, Miss Nightingale's 
historian had to possess a rich equipment of familiarity with the social 
and political history of her time, and with the stimulating atmosphere of 
art, literature, travel, and learning in which she and her friends moved. 
All this is woven into the text of this delightful book. 

How great a pioneer Miss Nightingale was, in many different ways, 
how great a revolutionist in education and training, in making new paths 
for women, and in overturning the accepted ideas of women's subordi- 
nation, can only be fully realized by close study of her life, and of her 
own writings. Perhaps here we may make the criticism that the pivotal 
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principle on which her nursing revolution was based, namely, the neces- 
sity of taking out of men's hands the authority to control women, and 
placing this authority in women's hands, has not been as clearly em- 
phasized in the Life, as its importance demands. I rather think that this, 
then boldly radical belief, on which all her thoroughgoing, training school 
system was founded, is more fully dwelt upon, and by quotations more 
clearly illustrated, in the History of Nursing. Her declarations on this 
point are all the stronger because we now, in the full light of the biog- 
raphy, perceive that though in her early years a conscious emancipator 
of women, Miss Nightingale was not at all a fe'ministe in the strict sense. 
It was because of the work that she defined the division of authority, 
not because of any special belief in women as such. 

Miss Nightingale seems really to have been indifferent to the " woman 
question," and, in some ways, to have judged women more severely 
than a historical survey would have quite justified, but here I am wan- 
dering off, perhaps, at a tangent. 

There is only one weak part in this admirable biography, and that 
is its treatment of the "Nurses' Battle" as the first struggle over regis- 
tration was called, between the newly organized Royal British Nurses ' 
Association and the hospital authorities back in the 1880 's and subse- 
quent years. But the biographer is not wholly to blame, for we have re- 
gretfully to admit that in this contest Miss Nightingale herself was on 
the wrong side, as the witness of time has testified, and he, being a lay- 
man and unacquainted with the world-wide movement for legal safe- 
guards for the basis of nursing education, has faithfully followed her 
point of view. 

We need only remember that Miss Nightingale was secluded in an 
invalid's room at the time of that first registration round, to make full 
explanation of her attitude. No nurse can read the splendid record of 
her active life, with all its many fearless attacks upon oppressive powers, 
and not feel certain that, had she been in actual hospital service, she 
would have been the first to see that, once the young profession had been 
established, its foundations would have to be protected by law against 
the encroachments, the exploitations of mercenary hospital directors 
and commercial institutions. For she was no upholder of " laissez faire," 
which she once interpreted as "let bad alone, " and she was an insistent 
and unremitting prodder of governments to protect, administer, and reg- 
ulate in questions concerning the public health. All her years after the 
Crimean War were devoted to the impassioned purpose of advancing 
the cause of life and health for the army; for the downtrodden millions 
of India; the villagers of England, and the crowded workers in cities. 
She pushed these causes, first, by proclaiming her educational gospel, 
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then by swinging cabinet ministers and Parliament to legislating and all 
the time by urging, persuading, leading, or driving heads of depart- 
ments to administer — continually administer. How short sighted to 
think she would not have been a believer in legal status for nurses ! But 
her own revolution was too new for her to realize, from her sick-room, that 
another was called for. 

Under the inspiration of the Nightingale Life I went also to Bedford 
College for Women, where we hope the Memorial of the International 
Council of Nurses may some day take form as a Florence Nightingale 
Chair of Nursing and Health. It is a charming place, and with a de- 
lightful atmosphere of hospitality and helpfulness. So far, I can only 
say that the heads there seem cordially inclined to hear our plea, and we 
must raise as much money as ever we can, to show that we are in earnest 
and know what we want. 

St. Thomas ' Hospital is also contemplating a memorial of its own to 
Miss Nightingale, but what it will be has not yet been divulged. 

Our good old friends, the Anti-Press, are horribly scandalized by all 
our doings, and I understand that a modest little statement of my own 
regarding our Nightingale Memorial, which the editor of the London 
Times was kind enough to insert, very nearly caused Sir Henry Burdett 
to expire in a convulsion of righteous wrath. His feelings of propriety 
have moreover been badly wounded by the large majority, of 229, which 
the nurses ' registration bill got on its first reading in the House of Com- 
mons while I was in London. I understand, also, that our forth-coming 
Congress in San Francisco next year is a sin, but just why I am not quite 
clear. 

ITEMS 

Our old friend and enemy Sidney Holland has been promoted to the 
House of Lords. 

Miss Mollett is happy raising chickens on her little English farm, and 
Miss Banfield is equally happy in her country cottage. 

Mrs. Fenwick and Miss Breay, those dynamos of work, besides all 
their regular stunts, including monster petitions to the House of Com- 
mons, had arranged a very excellent nursing exhibit at the Woman's 
Work Exposition. 

Sister Agnes Karll will translate the fourth volume of a History of 
Nursing during the coming summer. 



